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State* the proletariat alone can hope to win the victory over
capitalism. The capitalists, together with those who feel their
interests at one with them, are not, as Marx supposed they would
become, a grnall proportion of the population. Moreover, as things
are now, they embrace the bulk of technical experts upon whom
modern war depends. Is it likely that the air force would be on
the side of the proletariat? Could the proletariat win without it?
This is only one of many questions confronting the modern
Marxist.
Marx's doctrine of the class war was one of the forces that
killed nineteenth-century liberalism in Europe, by frightening
the middle classes into reaction, and by teaching that political
opinions are, and always must be, based upon economic bias
rather than upon any consideration of the general good. In
America, where Marx has had little political influence, old-fash-
ioned liberalism still survives, and is at present engaged in a quite
un-Marxian attempt at reconstruction. Perhaps it is too late for
such gentle methoids; perhaps the world cannot now escape the
purgatory of violent class-war. But if this is inevitable, Marx's
writing has helped to make it so.
Marx's doctrines, like those of other men, are partly true and
partly false. There is much that can be controverted, but there
are four points in his theory that are of such importance as to
prove him a man of supreme intelligence.
The first is the concentration of capital, passing gradually from
free competition to monopoly.
The second is economic motivation in politics, which now is
taken almost for granted, but was, when he propounded it, a
daring innovation.
The third is the necessity for the conquest of power by those
who are not possessed of capital This follows from economic
motivation, and is to be contrasted with Owen's appeal to
benevolence.
The fourth is the necessity of acquisition by the State of all
the means of production, with the consequence that Socialism
must, from its inception, embrace a whole nation, if not the
whole world. Marx's predecessors aimed at small communities
in which, as they supposed, Socialism could be tried experi-
mentally on a small scale, but he perceived the futility of all
such attempts.
It is on these four grounds that Marx deserves to be considered
the founder of scientific Socialism. Like other founders of doc-